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Since this tour was prepared in 1979, a number of changes 
have occurred in the park area. Also, new information con¬ 
cerning the buildings on this tour has been uncovered. The 
bracketed numbers of the corrections correspond to the 
numbers on the tour. 

(1) Holy Trinity Convent was substantially enlarged in 
1887 by George Miller. 

(4) This building was demolished in 1983. 

(5) Arthur Low Pillsbury was the architect. 

(6) Built c. 1882. 

(7) Designed and built by H. A. Miner c. 1885. Miner 
also operated a planing mill. 

Franklin Park Restoration plans for the park walks and 
benches have apparently been tabled. 

(9) Built in 1874, remodeled c. 1891 for Frank Hamilton. 
(10) The future of this structure is uncertain. 

(12) This house is Colonial Revival in style. A. L. Pillsbury 
designed alterations for it in 1905. 

(15) This structure is known as the Kerrick-Barry house. 
Designed in 1886 by George Miller. Remodeled 

in 1909 by A. L. Pillsbury. 

(16) Built in 1863 for Isaac Funk, occupied by Ronnie and 
Constance Patterson. 

(19) A. L. Pillsbury remodeling in 1911, occupied by 
David Lucher. 

(20) A. L. Pillsbury design. 

(22) A. L. Pillsbury design. 

(24) House is occupied by Steve Porter. 
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Architectural-Historical Tour 

Franklin Park District 

The tour begins at the Holy Trinity Church [1] on the 
southwest corner of Main and Chestnut Streets. It was 
designed by A. F. Moratz and was built in 1933 on the foun¬ 
dations of the previous church which had been destroyed by 
fire. Moratz developed a unique Art-Deco interpretation of 
the Gothic style which is consistent throughout the structure, 
the interior as well as exterior. The influence of cubism can 
be seen in the use of broken planes capping the steeple and 

the height of the 
church is emphasized 
by the use of vertical 
lines, particularly at 
the steeple and en¬ 
trances. The brick 
work over the win¬ 
dows provides con¬ 
trast to the plain mass 
by using the variation 
in shadow throughout 
the day to enhance the 
design. 

The Art-Deco style 
is maintained in the in¬ 
terior with chande¬ 
liers, sculptured ceiling 
relief and the par¬ 
ticularly vivid stained- 
glass windows using 
an abstract, structural 
motif. 

Adjacent to the Holy Trinity Church on the west stands the 
old Catholic School and Convent where most of the Irish im¬ 
migrants to McLean County were educated. It was built in 
1863 in an institutional Gothic manner using Joliet limestone 
in the window headers, sills and foundation. This kind of 
building material became available in Bloomington with the 
building of the railroads in 1854. 



















Return to Main Street and go south 

South of the church at 706 N. Main is the Rectory[2] 
which was erected in 1896 at a cost of $14,000. It was 
designed by George Miller in the Richardsonian Romanesque 
style featuring a straight-forward treatment of stone giving an 
effect of mass, broken only by the entry arch and even win¬ 
dow placement. This style differs from its contemporaries, 
such as the Italianate or Queen Anne, by employing mass and 
line rather than decoration. Mr. Miller used red sandstone 
and red brick extensively when designing in this popular 
style. Michael Walsh was the stone mason who carried out 
Miller’s design. 

Look across Main Street 

At 713 N. Main [3] is the Victorian home of Edmund 
Cooke which is in the heavy bracketed Italianate style. The 
massive but elegantly simple appearance is enhanced by the 
tall, rounded windows which give clean vertical lines leading 
up to the highly ornate brackets in the cornice. 

Proceed north on Main and turn east on Walnut 
At 902 N. Main[4] 
is another Victorian 
home built in the late 
1860’s or early 1870’s 
in the Italianate style 
with typical heavy 
brackets and original 
shutters. The porch 
was added at the turn 
of the century and is 
unusual in its off- 
center placement that 
breaks up the sym¬ 
metry of the original 
design. 

This home was built 
for David Kern, a U.S. 

Assessor and business¬ 
man active in southern 
and central Illinois. 
























Go east two blocks on Walnut to Prairie 

On the southwest corner of Walnut and Prairie is the 
Kirkpatrick House[5], which originally stood on the north¬ 
east corner of Chestnut and East Streets and was moved to 
this location in June 1979 by the Mennonite Hospital. It was 
built around 1914 in a popular version of the Prairie style for 
the Kirkpatricks, who were in the furniture business. 



At 302 E. Walnut[6] on the northeast corner of Walnut 
and Prairie is a Victorian-era Queen Anne style home built in 
for John Lillard, an attorney and Illinois Wesleyan 
OV^^tiZ-Uiiiversity Trustee who married Sarah Davis, Judge Davis’s 
daughter. The design of this house is unusual in its use of the 
gambrel (barn-like) roof. The height achieved by the 45° 
angled tower and cupola lessen the chunky appearance of the 
structure. The ornamentation on top of the tower and cupola 
nicely echo the shapes beneath them. Other echoes are 
created by the repetitions of the roof line in the small peak over 
the door. Note the leaded windows and the unusual stone 
































pillars with the too-small wooden columns which suggest an 
incompleteness. The porches have been remodeled and the 
addition of wrought iron detracts from the rest of the 
building. 

Continue east on Walnut 

On the northwest corner of Walnut and Park at 310 E. 
Walnut[7] is the home of Harold Hungerford, professor at Il¬ 
linois Wesleyan University. It is an example of fine restora¬ 
tion by the owner, as the building was in very poor repair 
when he bought it. 

On the northeast corner of Walnut and Park[8] are two 
typical planing-mill products of the Golden Oak period. 
Notice how they mirror each other, excluding minor roof 
detailing. This style was popular around 1914. 


Go east on Walnut 

Franklin Park was given to the City of Bloomington in 
1856 by William Flagg, William Allin and David Davis, who 





was appointed U.S. Supreme Court Judge by Lincoln and was 
a U.S. Senator. It was named after Franklin Price, an early 
Bloomington mayor. At the time there was some citizen dis¬ 
sent concerning the gift, for it was felt that the land was too 







far north of town. Originally the park was planted at a cost of 
$615 with 1542 trees in a grid pattern on 12-foot centers. 

The park and the houses facing it make up the Franklin 
Park Historic District, listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places. The park will soon undergo historic renova¬ 
tion, incorporating brick sidewalks in hering-bone pattern 
which meet in a central star design. Period benches will also 
be added. 



Continue east on Walnut 

At 410 E. Walnut[9] on the 
northwest corner of Walnut 
and McLean is a late Victorian 
structure which incorporates 
simple Eastlake design ele¬ 
ments, most noticeable on the 
front doors and around the 
windows. Notice the delight¬ 
ful hitching post still standing 
at the curb. 

This home was built in the 
early 1880’s for Frank Hamil¬ 
ton, an attorney for the “Big 
Four RRs” who served as State 
Representative from 1886 to 
1888. 

It is presently occupied by 


James McGow¬ 
an, Illinois Wes¬ 
leyan University 
professor, poet 
and Blake schol¬ 
ar. 

On the north¬ 
east corner of 
Walnut and Mc¬ 
Lean at 502 E. 
Walnut[10] is a 
Victorian home 
in a particularly 
playful example 
of the Queen 















Anne style, which was built in the mid-1890’s for J. Wallace 
Johnson, a retired farmer. It retains the typical varied shingle 
treatment and rather unusual, authentic, metal gingerbread 
work under the eaves and on the west side of the house. Note 
the fine leaded glass in the front doors and window on the 
west side. 



On the southeast corner of McLean and Walnut stands the 
Fifer-Bohrer home[ll], erected by ex-Governor “Private Joe” 
Fifer in 1895. An Italianate home, now standing at 503 E. 
Walnut, was moved to make room for this Georgian Revival 
structure. Typical elements in this style are the dormers and 
symmetrical window placement. The rounded bay windows 
with limestone lintels reflect a suggestion of the Romanesque 
Revival style which was becoming popular in the late 1800’s. 
Note the leaded and beveled glass in the front door and the 
stained glass on the second floor. There is a white duplicate 
of this structure at 705 E. Walnut. 

Many other fine Victorian homes are located in the area 
extending to the east of Franklin Park along E. Walnut, E. 
Chestnut and N. Elder Streets. 

Governor Fifer and his daughter, Florence Fifer Bohrer, the 
first woman State Senator in Illinois (1924-1932), received 
many people in this house, including John Peter Altgeld, 
Clarence Darrow and Carl Sandburg. (See historical marker 
for additional details.) 





















This home has been in the Leonard Wochner Family for 
the past two generations and is now the residence of Dave 
and Joan Wochner. 

Go south on McLean 

The style of the house at 907 N. McLean[12] can be called 
Queen Anne although it is unadorned, which is unusual for 
this style. It was built for the Bates Family in the 1890’s and a 
later resident was Frank H. Funk, who was General Manager 
of the then fledging Funk Bros. Seed Co. Frank Funk had a 
brief career in politics, serving as State Senator from 1909 to 
1913 and U.S. Congressman from 1921 to 1927. He ran for 
governor on the Progressive Party (Bull Moose) Ticket in 
1912 and won 21 counties. 

Note the beautiful leaded windows of the north side of the 
house on the first and second floors. 

Continue south on McLean 

At 905 N. McLean[13] is another home reflecting the late 
Queen Anne style dominated by an expanded tower on the 
north side. Note the delightful decoration under the gable of 
inlaid wood painted in contrasting colors, which was typical 
of the time. The original porch with gingerbread, which 
would have given unity to the design, was replaced by the 
present porch reflecting the Georgian Revival influence. The 
home was built for Frank Baker, who moved here from Gib¬ 
son City. His daughter married Cyrus Locker, a U.S. Senator 
from Ohio. 







































Proceed south on McLean 

The Stevenson House [14] on the northeast corner of 
Chestnut and McLean was originally built in 1869 for 
William K. Dodson, whose eldest son founded the Pendleton 
Woolen Mills in Oregon. Adlai and Letitia Green Stevenson 
bought the house in the 1880’s. The house was built in the 
Italianate style with extremely ornate brackets. Originally it 

had several decora¬ 
tive porches with 
high columns, as 
well as a widow’s 
walk, which have 
been removed. 

Stevenson first 
gained national re¬ 
cognition through 
his victory over the 
Republican, Gener¬ 
al McNulta, in a 
race for the House 
of Representatives 
in 1874. He served 
in the House for 
two terms, 1875- 
1877 and 1879- 
1881. He was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant 



















Postmaster General in President Cleveland’s first term and 
earned the nickname “Adlai the Axe” for his firing of over 
3,000 Republican postmasters. This political debt and his 
well-deserved reputation for being a hard campaigner gave 
him the Vice Presidency in Cleveland’s second term, 
1892-1896. William Jennings Bryan, Robert Ingersol, the lec¬ 
turing agnostic and attorney friend of Lincoln, and Ulysses S. 
Grant were guests at this home. (See historical marker for ad¬ 
ditional details.) 


Adlai Stevenson II, a Governor of Illinois, Democratic 
presidential nominee and U.S. Ambassador to the United Na¬ 
tions played here as a youth. Other owners or tenants here 
were Christian Kock, a mayor of Bloomington, and Sigma 
Alpha Iota. 

On the southeast corner of McLean and Chestnut is the 
Carmody Funeral Home[15] which was built in 1882 for 
Leonidas Kerrick. Mr. Kerrick was a lawyer and was elected 
to the lower house of the Illinois Legislature in 1871, but only 
served one term for health reasons. He turned to stock- 
breeding and his polled-angus had a fine reputation. Mr. Ker¬ 
rick married Sallie Funk, the only daughter of Isaac Funk, 
and in his later years he served as a Trustee of Illinois 
Wesleyan University 
and the University 
of Illinois. 

Another promi¬ 
nent owner of this 
home was Edward 
Barry, McLean 
County Circuit 
Court Judge from 
1920 to 1933. 

The style of the 
house is late brack¬ 
eted Victorian, the 
main purpose of 
which was to im¬ 
press anyone who 
“happened by.” 

There has been ex¬ 
tensive remodeling, 























including the removal of a tower 
and the extension of the porches. 
At one time a widow’s walk 
adorned the roof. Notice the 
leaded glass over the French 
doors on the second floor, facing 
north. The decorated cast-iron 
lamp posts give an added touch 
of elegance. 

On the other corner of 
Chestnut and McLean, at 321 
E.Chestnut[16], stands the home 
of Dwight Bracken, a former cur¬ 
ator of the McLean County His¬ 
torical Society. It is one of the 
oldest homes on the square but 
the extensive remodeling has 
covered all but the roof line of 
the original building. On the 
alley in the rear is one of the few surviving examples in 
Bloomington of an urban barn, designed to house horses and 
carriages and to store fodder on the second floor. 

Turn west on 
Chestnut 

The Francis Funk 
House next door at 
319 E. Chest¬ 
nut [17] was built in 
1875 and was later 
moved about a yard 
to make room for 
the Moratz Home. 

The Phi Gamma 
Delta House[18] at 
317 E. Chestnut 
was the home of the 
architect Arthur F. 

Moratz. It was built 
in 1923 in the 
Italian Renaissance 
style and was the 





































first fire-resistant residence in Bloomington. It was quite a 
show place and the original interior was described as 
“something out of Hollywood.” The “appointments” includ¬ 
ed a built-in ice box, separate basin for washing teeth, velvet 
rope stair railing, breakfast nook and sun room. Joseph 
Petarde carved the bambinos over the French doors and the 
capitals and urns over the front door. The stone fireplace 
mantels are also his work. 

Continue west on Chestnut 

At 315 E. Chestnut[19] is the home of Ms. Karen Wroan, 
a twelve-room house built in 1884 for Alvin Hoblit, a 
banker. Originally it was essentially in the Italianate style but 
was remodeled by architect Phil Hooten, who had the 
Italianate porch removed and added the Georgian elements 
(gabled dormers and bracketed porch columns) which were 
in vogue at the time. The beveled siding was also replaced by 
stucco. 

Proceed west 

The Sigma Alpha Iota House[20] at 307 E. Chestnut is a 
Georgian Revival structure which was built in 1903 by 
Carlton Aldrich, a banker. It is dominated by the hip-roof 
and symmetry of design. Notice its similarity to the Fifer- 
Bohrer House on the southeast corner of Walnut and 
McLean. 

Next door at 305 E. Chestnut[21] is the home of Tim 
Maurer, a small mid-Victorian-era cottage, probably built in 
the late 1860’s by Martin Burkhart, a harness maker. Neither 
of the big houses on either side were there when the cottage 
was built. Originally it had an ornate porch with columns 
and bannisters. This home is the setting of the nouvella. Yet, 
He Was A Gentleman, by Grace Jewett Austen. 

Continue west 

The brick house at 303 E. Chestnut[22] was purchased by 
Phi Mu Alpha from Dr. Ernest Mammen, who built it in 
1890. It is of the late Victorian period, featuring a French 
tower and an exceptionally high, steep roof. Probably all the 
windows were topped with stained-glass originally and some 
fine examples can still be seen on the west side. Note the ver¬ 
tical bricks at the top of the tower that work into the lintels 
over the windows as well as the decorative brick-work on the 
front. 




Go west on Prairie 

On the southwest corner of Prairie and Chestnut stands a 
Burr House[23]5 now a ten-unit apartment building, at 
812-814 N. Prairie. This is actually two houses built 28 years 
apart. The older 
section, erected 
in 1860, is in the 
Italianate style 
with arched win¬ 
dow headers and 
heavy brackets, 
but topped with 
an atypical Neo¬ 
classic roof. It is 
of frame con¬ 
struction lined 
with brick. A 
new front ex¬ 
panding the front 
rooms was added 
in 1872. The 
newer section, in 
Queen Anne 
style, was added 
on the south in 
1888 for Hudson 
Burr’s daughter, 

Emma, when she 
married Horace 
Soper, president of American Foundry. The business was 
located on Washington St. by the old Illinois Central Tracks. 
Note the stable in the back which Paul Moratz designed in 
Queen Anne style. 

Florence Fifer Bohrer lived here the last four years of her 
life. 

On the northwest corner of Prairie and Chestnut is another 
Burr House[24], built by Luman, the brother of Hudson, in 
1864. It appears to have been originally in the Federal style 
(because of window shape and placement) but it was 
remodeled in late Victorian times, as is evident by the gabled 
roof and dormers and the Queen Anne type shingles. Notice 
the decorative banding around the top called diapering. The 
















































































house has 9 rooms with four fireplaces. 

Luman Burr was McLean County Circuit Clerk when 
Abraham Lincoln rode the circuit and was David Davis’s real 
estate agent. He was responsible for the subdivision and sale 
of the Davis Addition. The house is presently occupied by 
Mrs. Hudson Burr. 

Go north on Prairie 

The McClure Home[25] at 908 N. Prairie, known as “The 
Castle,” was designed by George Miller in the Richardsonian 
Romanesque style using elements similar to those in the Holy 



Trinity Rectory. It was completed in 1906 and was connected 
with the Romanesque revival going on in Chicago at the time. 
The front is dominated by the dissimilar towers and entry 
arch, and is enhanced by the leaded beveled glass windows 
and the spider-web front door. Note also the curved glass in 
the tower windows. The interior has ten-foot ceilings and a 
ballroom on the third floor. The chandeliers match the stain¬ 
ed glass in the dining room. Two hitching posts stand at the 
curb as a reminder of the past. 











Tour Route taken from the Neighborhood Preservation and 

Development Study prepared by Bruce Hutchings, June 1975. 



Tour Route 







































































































